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sharp in Bosnia and Herzegovina after the Austrian occu-
pation of these provinces in 1878, and especially after their
annexation in 1908. The unrest was heightened by the
suspension of the Bosnian Landtag and by the repressive
"Exceptional Laws" introduced during the popular fer-
ment caused by the Serbian victories and the great exten-
sion of Serbian territory in 1912. But in 1913-14, under
the administration of Count Bilinski, the Landtag was
reopened, the Exceptional Laws withdrawn, wide freedom
given to the Press, and great efforts were made to improve
the political and economic conditions in Bosnia. Bilinski,
being a Slav himself (a Galician Pole), had more sympathy
with Serb aspirations than his German and Magyar col-
leagues. By a policy of conciliation in Bosnia, he hoped
to win from the Serb population something of the same
loyalty to Hapsburg rule which was found in the Croatian
and Mohammedan elements of the recently annexed prov-
'inces.
In Bosnia and Herzegovina, according to the census of
1910, the population consisted, according to religion, which
was the most vital factor, of Greek Orthodox, Moham-
medans, and Roman Catholics, approximately in the pro-
portion of 4, 3, and 2: 825,000 Greek Orthodox, mainly
Serbs; 612,000 Mohammedans, mainly Serbs and Turksi
and 442,000 Roman Catholics, mainly Croats; altogether,
with Jews and a sprinkling of Protestants and gypsies,
nearly 1,900,000. Generally speaking, the Greek Orthodox
sympathized with the Serbians in the neighboring kingdom;
the Roman Catholics were divided between loyalty to Aus-
tria and their higher cultural connections with the West
on the one hand, and, on the other, their nationalistic
desires for a national Serb-Croat union, either as a self-
governing unit in a federalized "trialistic" Hapsburg state,
or as part of a "Greater Serbia, or of an independent Jugo-
slav Federation; the Mohammedans were generally loyal to